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has its claims. It has been greatly hampered by the demand
for verisimilitude. My good fortune has brought me in
contact with most of the celebrated wits of my day; and I
have noticed that they sparkle but intermittently; no one in
private life shines so continuously as a witty character
should in a play, he is never so pointed, finished and apt; the
conversation of a comedy is artificial in its essence, and to
take pains to make it resemble the conversation of real life is
absurd. The aim of comedy is not to represent life, but
amusingly to comment on it. There is no valud reason why
farce should not enter into it. In practice it is almost im-
possible to hold the attention of an audience for two hours
and a half with puie comedy. But when the humours grow
broad the critics shake their heads and, mildly or acrimoni-
ously, regret the introduction of horse-play. I think they
make a mistake. Comedy, depending as it does on wit,
appeals only to the intellect; that is not enough: farce appeals
to the belly. The great comic writers of the past felt no fear
of it, and I would have the comic writers of the future feel no
fear of it either, but use it, as freely as Aristophanes and
Moliere, whenever it suits their purpose. They must not
mind if the very superior look down their noses. They can
always console themselves with the recollection that Walter
Pater laughed consumedly at The Magistrate*

*The prefaces to these volumes were written for the Collected
Edition of my plays that was published in 1931. In a book I wrote
later, The Summing Up, 1 repeated a certain amount of what I had
already said in them.                                                          W.S.M.